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had a distinguished career on the stage. The National Insti-
tute in 1924 awarded her its gold medal for fiction, awarded
before that only onec, to Howells, Yale gave her an honorary
degree, the American Academy made her one of its few
women members. She expounded her theories of her art in
The Writing of Fiction (192;) and wrote her autobiography
in A Backward Glance (1934). But after 1920, when the
Pulitzer prize went to The Age of Innocence in a year re-
markable for its novels, Mrs, Wharton added little to the
body of her fiction, The Glimpses of the Moon (1922) was
sentimental, A Son at the Front (1923) hysterical The four
short novels called, together, Old New York (1924) were
more interesting, and The Old Maid was a striking story.
The Children (1928) was a worried story of the children of
two persons who had been divorced and remarried. Hudson
River Bracketed (1929) and its sequel The Gods Arrive
(1932) took one of her not quite convincing young raen from
Illinois to New York and on to London and Paris. Only a
few of the short stories in Edith Wharton's four later col-
lected volumes equal her earlier ones in brilliance. But she had
not lost her skill, and a large collection of her short stories,
both early and late, would probably show her at her best and
her most lasting. The fashionable world she wrote about
changed so much that her novels came to have a somewhat
antiquarian flavor, like Henry James's. She had, however, a
sharper intelligence than James, and in her stories her peren-
nial irony still lights up a rich variety of crucial situations*